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hands of very skilful workers as many as fifty were 
often employed to weave very intricate patterns. 
The pins were stuck in the pillow as indicated by the 
design, and the fair hands of the lace-maker played 
skilfully and rapidly with the bobbins, weaving the 
delicate, material with great precision. Much has 
been written of the poetry of the motion of dainty 
fingers wandering over the strings of the harp or 
touching the ivory keys of the piano, and surely the 
fame of the fair lace-maker should not be counted 
less, who, with graceful and rapid fingering, produces 
such wondrous fabrics of gossamer airiness. 

After the death of Barbara Uttmann, in- 1575, the 
legacy she had bequeathed to her countrywomen was 
spread far and wide through the mountains and be- 
came the support of many peasant families. 

A demand for these laces speedily grew up through 
the large number of foreign merchants and business 
men who had been drawn to the mountains by the 
extensive mining interest, and, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a weekly lace-market was es- 
' tablished at Annaberg, and the number of workers in 
the surrounding country increased to over ten thou- 
sand. 

In this way Barbara Uttmann, long after her death, 
gave prosperity and domestic comfort to thousands 
of families,: and fairly won for herself the name by 
which she was long known among the people — that 
of the Fairy Godmother of the Erz Mountains. 

But those times are passing away. Machine lace, 
which has been brought to such perfection in Eng- 
land, has made sad inroads upon the legacy of Barbara 
Uttmann. The best workwoman is now scarcely able 
" to keep herself above starvation. 

It is related of a poor old woman bringing her bit 
of laces to: the weekly market, that, when asked how 
much she could earn in a day, she replied, " Sixpence. 
No more. But," she added with a flash of pride in 
her grey eyes, "my sister is two years older than I 
am,, and she always earns seven ! Oh, she's an artist, 
she!is! "..... 

In' order- tO' prevent an entire decay of the industry, 
the government has taken the lace-workers of the 
Erz Mountains under its special protection, and has 
•established numerous schools of lace-making; be- 
sides, doing all in its power to keep up the market 
with honest, paying prices. It is still possible that 
• with this new impetus the legacy of old Barbara may 
continue to prove a blessing to her country for gener- 
ations to come. ' 

— From the German. 



SONNET. 

" There are three things that fill my heart with sighs, 

And steep my s6ul in laughter (when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies) — 

Dimples.roselips, and eyes of any hue. 

There are three things beneath the blessed skies 

For which I live — black eyes, and brown, and blue : 

I hold them all most dear ; but oh ! black eyes, 

I live and die, and only die for you. 

Of late such eyes looked at me — while I mused, 

At sunset, underneath a shadowy plane, 

In old Bayona nigh the southern sea — 

From a half-open lattice looked at me. 

I saw no more, only those eyes — confused 

And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain." 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



WATER BALLAD. 

" Come hither, gently rowing, 

Come, bear me quickly o'er 
This stream so brightly flowing, 

To yonder woodland shore. 
But vain were my endeavor 

To pay thee, courteous guide ; 
Row on, row on, for ever 

I'd have thee by my side. 

" Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 

I seek my fatherland ! " 
" Say, when I there have placed thee, 

Dare I demand thy hand ? " 
" A maiden's head can never 

So hard a point decide ; 
Row on, row on, for ever 

I'd have thee by my side." 

The happy bridal over, 

The wanderer ceased to roam, 
For, seated by her lover, 

The boat became her home ; 
And still they sang together, 

As steering o'er the tide, 
" Row on through wind and weather, ' 

For ever by my side." — 5. T. Coleridge. 



LITERATURE. 

Some authors commence their career by putting all their goods 
in the shop windows : others do a better business with little or no 
display. We distrust the " sudden making of splendid names" in 
literature; for the names so made seldom endure. Alexander 
Smith and Sydney Dobell rose and fell like rockets ; while Gerald 
Massey twinkled a moment, like the little fire-fly he was, and passed 
away in the darkness. Not so Matthew Arnold, who stole quietly 
into the world of song, and gradually became a Name : ' and not 
so George Macdonald, whom the critics discovered before he had 
many readers. The author of " Phantastes," a fairy romance, he 
was also a novelist of remarkable power and pathos, and a poet of 
no mean order. So the critics declared, and their verdict was sus- 
tained by all thoughtful minds after the publication of his novel of 
"Alec Forbes." As simple a story as could be imagined, it laid 
hold of its. readers by virtue of its very simplicity, and took them 
into the homes and hearts of the Scottish people. That Mac- 
donald knew what he wrote about was as evident as that Burns 
knew what he wrote about. Like Burns he comprehended the 
characteristics of his countrymen, and if they do not appear at all 
times lovely in his pages, it is their fault, and not his. What 
Thackeray said of himself might have been said of him — viz., that 
he had no brain above his eyes. He painted what he saw. Not 
like a satirist, or a cynic, but like a wise moralist, who finds the 
"soul of goodness in things evil," and makes us in love with it 
before we are aware. We are better after reading his stories, as 
we are sadder after reading Thackeray's. Such, at least, is the 
impression which "Alec Forbes" and "David Falconer" have 
left upon our minds. 

It is not of Macdonald, the novelist, that we have to speak now, 
however, but of Macdonald, the writer of fairy stories and poems. 
His fairy stories are among the best ever written by an English 
author. Indeed we recall no English author of whom he reminds 
us, except the gifted daughter of Coleridge, beside whose "Phan- 
tasmion " we place his more weird " Phantastes." He has caught 
the spirit of fairy lore as perfectly as Andersen. He is not so fan- 
tastic and grotesque as Andersen, but he is more imaginative and 
poetic. His poetry is fresh, original, and exuberant. There is no 
art, or artifice in it : everything is unstudied, not to say careless : 
but it is so genuine, so earnest, so thoughtful, that we consent to 
overlook its slips among the minor morals of verse. There is a 
good deal of it. A dramatic poem, entitled " Within and Without ;" 
a meditative poem, entitled "The Hidden Life ; " a collection en- 
titled "The Gospel Women;" a collection of " Organ Songs," 
and another of "Violin Songs ; " " Songs of Days and Nights ; '" 
"A Book of Dreams;" "Roadside Poems;" "Poems for Chil- 
dren;" "Parables;" "Ballads;" and "Scotch Songs and Bal- 
lads." We like Macdonald's rhymed verse better than his blank 
verse. He has not mastered the intricate laws of blank verse, 
which he writes too easily ; but in the more rigid measures, or what 
are usually considered such, he appears to greater advantage. The 
little songs scattered through his long poems have a fairy-like 
music which is charming. Here is a little song, which is worthy 
of the winter day it celebrates : 

" A morning clear, with frosty light 

From sunbeams late and low ; 
They shine upon the snow so white, 

And shine back from the snow. 

" Down tusks of ice one drop will go, 

Not fall : at sunny noon 
'Twill hang a diamond — fade, and grow 

An opal for the moon. 

" And when the bright red sun is low 

Behind the mountain-dome, 
A twilight wind will come and blow 

All round the children's home, 

' ' And puff and waft the powdery snow, 

As feet unseen did pass ; 
But waiting in its bed below 

Green lies the summer grass." 

And here is a dainty spring song, which sings itself to its own 
music: 

"A gentle wind, of western birth 

On some far distant sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 

Wakes hopes in wintry me. 

" The sun is low ; the paths are wet, 

And dance with frolic hail ; 
The trees — their spring-time is not yet — 

Swing sighing in the gale. 

" Young gleams of sunshine peep and play ; 

Clouds shoulder in between ; 
I scarce believe one coming day 

The earth will all be green. 

" The north wind blows, and blasts, and raves, 

And flaps his snowy wing : 
Back ! toss thy bergs on arctic waves ; 
' Thou canst not bar our spring." 

If our readers wish to know more of George Macdonald, we 
commend to their attention an edition of his poetical works and 
fairy tales, of which Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are the 
American publishers. It is a dainty little series of green-and-gold 
volumes, about the size of our favorite blue-and-gold editions, the 
whole being enclosed in a pretty red case, which fully justifies the 
label on the cover — " Works of Fancy and Imagination." 

The earliest and most popular poems the world over have been 
those of which some one person has been the hero. The Iliad is 
the epical history of Achilles, as the Odyssey is the epical history of 
Ulysses; and the wrath of the one, and the wanderings of the 
other, were current in the Greek world for centuries. They were 
succeeded, in the Roman world, by the "pious ^Eneas," who, 
probably, had several poetic ancestors, such as Macaulay has cele- 
brated in his " Lays." Then came the heroes of romance and 
chivalry — Roland and Oliver and the Cid, Charlemagne and Bar- 
barosse, and King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 

Kings and lords had their minstrels, whose business it was to 
sing the feats of their favorites. At last the people had their sing- 



ers, who warbled ballads like " Chevy Chase," and ditties such 
as poor Ophelia remembered in her madness. Shakspeare and 
Jonson were familiar with them, but they were not good enough 
for the mob of fluent rhymsters who came after. They were good 
enough, however, for Bishop Percy, who rescued them from obliv- 
ion a century or so later : and they were good enough too for the 
new race of poets who were inspired by his " Reliques." A reve- 
lation to Scott, they were the seed-grain of his metrical romances, 
and of the cycle of story-poems to which these gave rise, and of 
which the crowning glory is Tennyson's " Idyls of The King." 

What King Arthur was and is to the English, the Emperor 
Maximilian I. was and is (although in a less degree) to a portion 
of the German-speaking race. The story of his life has been told 
by Anastasius Griin (Count Von Auersperg) in a series of ballads, 
entitled "The Last Knight ;" of which a translation by Mr. John 
O. Sargent has been published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. It 
is not a book for the multitude, but a book for scholars and poets, 
who will be transported by it into the Middle Ages ; as they are 
transported into the same period by the romances of Scott. Indeed, 
the life of Maximilian, as depicted by the German poet, is more 
romantic than the life of any of Scott's imaginary personages ; and 
we are obliged to Mr. Sargent for introducing it to us, since it has 
enabled us to add to our knowledge of the poetic heroes of the 
world. 

The poets of England and America have written a great deal 
about the sea, first and last, but few of them have succeeded in 
reproducing the emotion it awakens in the minds of men. Either 
this emotion is so vague that it escapes the grasp of thought, or it 
is so large that thought cannot contain it. Byron gives us glimpses 
of it in the spirited apostrophe to the Mediterranean, at the close 
of the Fourth Canto of " Childe Harold : " 

" Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made : each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone." 

This is elemental, and noble. So is the line in Bryant's " Thana- 
topsis: " 

" Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste." 

The ocean, in its various aspects, is largely handled in the same 
poet's " Hymn of the Sea:" 

" These restless surges eat away the shores 

Of Earth's old continents ; the fertile plain ' 

Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 

And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 

Of the drowned city. Thou, meanwhile, afar 

In the green chambers of the middle sea, 

Where Droadest spread the waters and the line 

Sinks deepest, while.no eye beholds thy work, 

Creator ! thou dost teach the coral worm 

To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age 

He builds beneath the waters, till, at last 

His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 

The long wave rolling from the southern pole 

To break upon Japan." 

The weariness and dreariness of the sea are happily rendered 
in Tennyson's " wandering waves of barren foam." Other felici- 
ties might be hunted up, but these, that are the only ones which 
occur to us, and which bear about the same proportion to the 
volumes of verse that have been written about the sea that a few 
grains of sand do to the sea itself, show how powerless the poets are 
to grapple with it. Whenever they have succeeded it has been 
through the human interest that attaches to it. This exists in the 
ships which are perpetually crossing its bosom — freighted with the 
merchandise of all lands, and with men of all races. It exists, 
also, in the fishermen who put out into its coves and bays, in search 
of " the scaly tenants of the deep ; " and in the sweethearts and 
wives they leave behind, who are supposed to walk the floor and 
wring their hands, when a storm arises at night, and to hurry down 
to the sands in the morning, to see if the bodies of their dear ones 
have not drifted in. 

' ' For men must work, and women must weep, — 
And the sooner its over, the sooner to sleep, — 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning." 

The poets are up to this, as what reader of poetry does not 
know? They are at home, too, with the natural history of the 
sea, so to speak — the birds that skim along its waves, the shells 
that strew its beaches, even the stiff dry sedge that grows out along 
its reaches of sand. They make much of these things, and very 
wisely, since the sea itself is too large for them. 

We are reminded of all this by the "Poems" of Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter (Hurd & Houghton), of which the sea is the chief inspira- 
tion. It seems to have a wonderful attraction for her; and it is 
evident to those who are familiar with it that she has studied its 
minor aspects carefully. What she knows best is the sea, as seen 
from the shore — the margin of the sea, with its rippling, foaming 
billows — its cool, fresh breezes, its sailing white clouds, and its 
flashing, screaming birds. What most affects her is the sea in 
its relation to man, and it is this which she handles with most suc- 
cess. She lacks Art yet ; but she can attain it, we think, by care- 
fully studying the best poets, especially those who have written 
objectively. The best poem in her volume is an objective one, or 
so nearly an objective one that the subjectivity of the writer is 
rather a merit than a defect. Here it is : 

THE SANDPIPER. 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper, and I ; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered drift-wood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide tuns high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; — 

Like silent ghosts, in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses nigh. 



